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the Vail Correspondent 


preserving a part of America’s past 


At the operating desk. 

In this fourth issue of the Correspondent we begin a couple 
of new columns, which will be more-or-less regular features. These 
are "Landline" and "Keys in Uniform." The former will look at the 
instruments, circuits and practices of early wired telegraph systems. 
"In Uniform" will cover a popular specialty in key collecting, 
military keys. Contributions from our readers to these columns 
(and all others, of course) are welcome. 

A New Hampshire ham flea market in May showed that 
"they’re still out there." The grounds were swarming with 
collectors: John, KC1MI; Brad, KA1IGDG; Dan, NU1M; Tom, 
NI8G; and several others. Reported finds included an Autronic 
paddle, a Vibroplex Champion, and an El-Key (Poucel) paddle. 

None of these are super-scarce, but they all found new 
homes with happy collectors. (An overpriced late Blue Racer was 
last seen still on the seller’s table.) So if you’re a beginner, and 
think you’re getting into the hobby too late, think again. Better yet, 
get out to the flea markets. Go early, go often, and have fun. 

Collectors who become known as specialists tend to attract 
the keys they concentrate in. In TVC no. 1, we asked you to let us 
know your specialty. So far, our list is short. Are most of you 
generalists? If you specialize, and didn’t respond, do it now. 
Because in the next issue we will print the list. 

Speaking of becoming known, Russ Kleinman (WASY) and 
Karen Blisard (NSIMW) introduce us to the great lady of key 
collecting on page 4. She is, of course, Louise Ramsey Moreau. 
Only the newest members of our hobby can say they weren’t 
influenced or educated by Lou’s prolific pen. A key historian more 
than a collector, she is perhaps best known and admired for her 
six-part "Story of the Key" in Morsum Magnificat (nr. 6 - nr. 11) 
and her long-time editorship of the "Key and Telegraph" column 
in the AWA’s Old Timer’s Bulletin (a post from which she just 
recently retired). And her collection of keys sounds no less 
interesting than the lady herself. Read, and enjoy. --W1IMQ 
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Louise Ramsey Moreau 


First Lady of the History of Telegraphy 


by Russ Kleinman, WASY 
in collaboration with 
Karen Blisard, NSIMW 


Who is Lou Moreau? Where does she get all that 
information she writes about in her articles? I recently had the 
privilege of talking with Lou. 

Lou is a charming lady. By her own description, she is 
curious, like Alice in Wonderland. Her interest in telegraph keys 
began in the late 1930’s as an assignment during her sophomore 
year at the University of Pittsburgh. The topic in class was the 
industrial revolution, and she was assigned the topic of 
communication--the telegraph. Being the curious (and obviously 
compulsive) type, she went to the library and searched every book 
she could find trying to find out who gave us the first key. By her 
own admission, she drove the librarians nuts. 

She was born in Pittsburgh but grew 
up in Johnstown, PA. She attended public 
school in Johnstown then went to the 
University of Pittsburgh. After she married, 
her husband was offered a position at 
CalTech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory and they 
moved to the Los Angeles area where they 
lived for about ten years. Lou’s passion for 
telegraph history continued during this period. 
She was a member of the Morse Telegraph 
Club. She told about one of their banquets, 
where she had the honor of sitting at the head 
table with Samuel Morse’s granddaughter on one side and Alfred 
Vail’s grandson on the other. Apparently these two were not 
particularly close friends. Lou found herself in the middle of a 
"discussion" between these two about who actually invented the 
first key, and prudently kept her observations to herself. 

Lou is a Technical Associate of the Society of Wireless 


Pioneers, but has never worked in commercial radio herself. In 
1953 she got her first Amateur ticket, and she has been active in 
Ham Radio ever since. She learned Morse code from a B&O 
Railroad telegrapher lined up by her Girl Scout troop leader. Her 
call sign in California was WB6BBO--difficult at best as a CW call. 
One of her CW Elmers was L.R. McDonald, W8CW and now a 
silent key, who taught her that "a good op can copy any fist 
through anything.” Lou now has a General Class Ham license with 
the call W3WRE. She operates "99.99% CW and for quite a long 
time was very active with the National traffic System passing CW 
traffic. She is not a DX hunter. In over 30 years of Ham radio, she 
has only talked to one DX station, and operator on board the 
Queen Mary. 

Lou now lives in Glenolden, Pennsylvania, about halfway 
from Philadelphia to Chester. She has about 200 examples of 
telegraph keys which trace the history of the key. Among these 
examples is the original "Original" model Vibroplex brought to the 
U.S. Patent office by Horace Martin in 1904. Another example is 
a replica of Vail’s lever correspondent, the original of which is in 
the Smithsonian Institution. But her prize key was rescued from the 
Western Union office in Johnstown just after the great flood in 
1889. Hettie Ogle, the Western Union office manager, used this 
key to send status reports from the second floor of the telegraph 
office even after the first floor was under water. It was through 
these status reports that Lou’s great-grandfather was warned that 
the dam would burst, and he was able to save his family and 
possessions by sending them to high ground. Hettie Ogle died in 
the flood, but her telegraph key was found still in the telegraph 
office! 

Lou has been a prolific writer. She has written articles on 
the history of telegraphy for the ARRL’s QST, the Antique 
Wireless Association’s Old Timer’s Bulletin, and many other 
periodicals. She was the YL Contributing Editor for 13 years. 
Among many honors, she has received a Young Ladies Radio 
League (YLRL) Award for research on Women in 
Communications, as well as an award from the Radio Club of 
America for documenting telegraph history. 

Lou’s pet peeve is "people who use Q-symbols on phone 
and people who make up their own abbreviations on CW." She is 
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embarrassed when asked what kind of key she uses on the air 
today--a Hallicrafters HA-1. She says that using a bug ruins a 
straight key fist, and using an electronic keyer ruins a bug fist, 
leaving her with the lazy man’s way. 

And finally, when asked what she would like to pass on to 
others, she said, "No matter all the wonderful new things...the key 
is the tongue of the entire communications system no matter how 
much power the transmitter has." That seems like a fitting remark 
from someone who has spent so much of her life "digging up stuff" 
in libraries and writing about the history of telegraphy...from 
Louise Ramsey Moreau, one of telegraphy’s greatest historians. 


From a telephone interview with Lou Moreau on January 30 1993. 


The Collection 


Suggestions from our readers on acquiring, cleaning, repairing, 
displaying and maintaining our collections. 


Cleaning just about anything. Bob Butt, KINPR. 

Someone mentioned in another publication about polishing 
gold plating (a la Vibroplex Presentation) with tooth paste. Don’t 
do it! Even though it is only a mild abrasive, it will remove the 
couple microns of gold finish in short order. 

Gold, chrome, nickel, brass, silver contacts, phenolic, 
bakelite and just about any non-organic material used in the 
manufacture of keys can be cleaned with solvents that are safe to 
these materials. Isopropyl alcohol will remove the normal film 
accumulation from displayed keys; ammonia will remove film and 
some oxides (tarnish); mineral spirits or turpentine will remove 
most goo and gook like that adhesive used on labels and stickers. 
After cleaning, use a very soft dry cloth to polish, as the above 
solvents may leave behind some streaks. 

Always check the cleaning agent on the material in an 
inconspicuous place. Some paints, varnish, silk screening and 
engraving pigment fillers will dissolve in the above mentioned 
solvents. And remember: Steel wool and abrasive polishes are not 
your keys friends. 


LANDLINE 


With the "landline" column, we return to the roots of our 
hobby. By this term we refer, of course, to those Morse systems 
in which the sending and receiving stations were directly connected 
by wire. Before about 1897, all telegraphy was via wire. Yes, a 
few wireless experiments had been made, including some using 
ground conduction. But in general, the telegraph in the late 
nineteenth century meant railroad, Western Union and other hard- 
wired communications systems. And only after the appearance of 
wireless did it become necessary to distinguish those earlier systems 
by the use of such terms as "landline." We will use that as the title 
of this column, which will appear as often as I, or you, have 
something of interest to contribute to our readers. (Your articles for 
this and all other columns in TVC are solicited.) 

The early Morse circuits used the basic instruments of key, 
sounder and relay, powered by a battery. One other device, used 
to extend the distance over which a message could be sent, was the 
repeater. A repeater was a sometimes complex combination of 
relays and resistors, the complexity resulting from the need that it 
operate in "repeating" the message irrespective of the direction it 
travelled on the wire. 

By the turn of the century, the landline telegraph used many 
complex circuits and instruments. The motivation for the 
development of these inventions was principally to overcome the 
great financial handicap of the basic circuit: the inability to send 
more than one message at a time on a single wire, and the inability 
to send in both directions at the same time. These problems were 
solved in many different ways. Solutions involved duplex and 
quadruplex systems, sounders with contact elements, and three- 
coil relays. 

Such complexity was mainly confined to commercial 
systems. Railroads, daisy-chaining their stations along the landline, 
got along quite well with basic station circuits, and repeaters. This 
makes the railroad telegraph a good place to start one’s study of 
Morse systems. 

But most readers of the Correspondent are collectors, and 
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J. H. BUNNELL.. 
Telegraphio Key. 
No. 237,808. Patented Feb. 15, 1831. 
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most collectors are interested in artifacts more than circuit 
diagrams. So although we will occasionally delve into circuits in 
order to understand and explain the design and use of Morse 
instruments, the focus of the Landline column will be the 
instruments themselves. 

And for this first column, the first instrument we will look 
at is, appropriately enough, a key. At first glance, a rather 
ordinary-looking key, made and sold in the thousands by Bunnell, 
Signal Electric Manufacturing Company, Manhattan Electrical 
Supply Company (MESCO), Foote-Pierson and many others. (It 
has been suggested that they were a//] made by Bunnell, and the 
others merely sold them after Bunnell had pace their names on 
them.) It is the prototypical telegraph key, found on Morse practice 
sets, KOBs (combination sets) and on a phenolic base as the Signal 
Corps J-38. But it wasn’t always so. 

Prior to 1881, the typical key incorporated a brass lever; a 
steel shaft inserted transversely through the lever with a press fit 
was the axis upon which the lever would pivot. This design has 
several defects: It requires a thick, heavy lever to obtain sufficient 
lateral rigidity between the lever and shaft. The shaft was subject 
to flex, resulting in lateral motion of the movable contact (the 
hammer), resulting either in "sticking" or in a failure to break the 
circuit if adjusted too closely. And if the shaft didn’t flex, its fit in 
the lever could loosen over time, resulting in the same problem, 
and worse. 

Those, at least, were some of Jesse Bunnell’s allegations in 
his patent application. His solution to these design defects was his 
famous "steel-lever key" of 1881. Bunnell’s patent application was 
filed in October 1880; patent no. 237,808 was issued on February 
15 1881. The patent drawings for this invention are shown 
opposite. The legend "patented" together with the issue date 
appears on the older Bunnell steel-lever keys. 

Bunnell’s invention was simple, and described in a single 
claim in his patent application: "A _ telegraph key-lever 
constructed...from a single piece of wrought metal in the form of 
a cross, of a breadth greater than its depth or vertical thickness, 
and provided with trunnions formed upon the extremities of the 
transverse arms of the cross." Although he wisely refrained from 
confining his invention to any particular metal, he did "prefer to 
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J. H. Bunnett & Co., 


STEEL LEVER 


SOLID TRUNNION KEY, 


Pat. Feb. 15th, 1881. 


mou 


Prema 


We have much pleasure in being first to make and bring to the notice of Tele- 

eae and Managers of Telegraphs this new and important improvement in 
cys. 

It is more durable and in every respect better than any other for rapid and per- 
fect Morse sending, for the peste reasons: 

‘The lever is only one-half the weight of the ordinary brass lever, as generally made. 

The entire Lever and Trunnions together being made of but one piece of fine 
wrought steel. the common defect of loose trunnions is avoided; the strength of a 
heavy brass lever is obtained with much less weight of metal. and, by the perfect 
bearing which the solid trunnion gives, together with the use of hardened plalina 
points, sticking is absolutely prevented. 

The size and proportions are such as to make it the most perfect operating key 
possible to obtain. either for the hand of the skilled and rapid expert or the be- 


ginner. : 
Price, . ; ‘ A $3.00 
Sent by mail to any distance, carefully boxed and prepaid, on receipt of price. 


The following are a few of the hundreds of testimonials which we are constantly 
receiving as to the superiority of these keys: 
FROM THE GREATEST TELEGRAPH OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Manacur's Orricz, WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH Co., 
New York, January 30, 1883. t 
“In reply to your og of sume days ago, there are in use in this office, one 
hundred and ten Bunnell’s Patent Steel Lever Keys. x 
‘‘As an evidence of the favor in which they are held, I enclose the names of 
one hundred and ninely eight of our operators who prefer them. 
*‘Very respectfully, WM. J. DEALY.” 


make the lever of steel, as this material gives the greatest amount 
of strength with the least weight of metal...." Thus, his ads 
promoted the "steel-lever key." 

Bunnell also showed two ways of forming the pivots, as 
shown in figs. 4 and 6 of the patent drawings. (Fig. 3 depicts an 
unfinished punched blank.) The points could either be on the lever 
(fig. 4) or on the screws (fig. 6). Of the two, Bunnell felt that 
having the points on the screws was "less advantageous"; although 
he did not explain why, he may have felt that having the points on 
the brass pivot screws would wear too rapidly. In my experience, 
all Bunnell keys having “points-and-cones" trunnions have the 
points on the lever. 

The Bunnell key shown is a leg key; bolts, or legs, through 
the frame perform double duty for mounting the key and as 
electrical connections. The front (knob-end) bolt is attached to the 
fixed contact (anvil) which is, of course insulated from the frame. 
Circuit connections are made under the operating desk at the wing 
nuts. 

The patent drawing also shows the circuit-closing lever on 
the key. The American landline telegraph is a closed-circuit 
system, as distinguished from the British open-circuit system. This 
simply means that when not in use, the (American) circuit is 
closed; current flows through the sounder or relay at the station. In 
order to send a message, a station operator opens his key (opens 
the circuit-closer lever on his key) and proceeds. 

The steel-lever key did not immediately kill off the older 
designs. Signal Electric was offering a brass-lever, steel-shaft key 
(model R-62) at least up to WWII. But when the Western Union 
adopted the design as their standard for the straight key, and 
Western Electric started cranking them out for A.T.& T., the days 
of the older, cumbersome design were numbered. 

Bunnell’s design was simple, solid and cost-effective. And 
since 1881, it has been the design standard for the straight key. 


Notes: A discussion of the parts of a patent, including the "claim," 
appears at pages 15-16 of the Vibroplex Collector’s Guide by 
WIIMQ (Artifax, 1990). The page showing Bunnell’s key is from a 
reprint of Bunnell’s 1884 Student’s Manual (available for $8 ppd. 
from L.A. Bailey, 909 S. Evergreen Ave., Clearwater FL 3461 6). 
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New Life for an Old Vibroplex 
by Bob Butt, NIKPR 
I: The Find 


Cromwell 1991: This vision assaulted by orbs like no other 
since I first saw a 57 Chevy. I froze. I wanted to lunge at the 
table. Too many people. Would someone grab it before me? In my 
little self-centered world of telegraphy collecting, I became 
paranoid. I just knew that I had nanoseconds to seize this thing: 
Vibroplex original Standard, ca. 1924. And there it was; well, 75% 
of it. 

I squeezed over to it. I very gingerly picked it up. Cradled 
it in my size 12 mitts. The old pinstriping on the black japanned 
base was all but worn off. The japanning lacquer had given way to 
rust from the cast iron below. The brass was various shades of 
gray, brown and green from its years of exposure to oxides and 
sulphides. All its springs were missing, save the main pendulum 
spring which was brown, flaky and crumbling. The vibrator weight 
was a length of solder rolled upon the pendulum rod. The yoke 
frame and damper were bent, the circuit closer switch bar twisted. 
All in all, a basket case, the ruins of Pompeii! If a non-collector 
saw this thing in the street, he’d kick it aside lest someone get a 
flat tire. 

He wanted $45 for it. We worked at that. He bent to $35. 
I ambled off, head lowered, self-consumed in deep confusing and 
conflicting thought, randomly bumping into happier hams. I didn’t 
know what to do. Pay an exorbitant price for this very special piece 
of Amateur history and suffer, at least temporarily, guilt, or 
demand fair market price from him, or go away and not come back 
again. 

I went full circle, arrived at the table again. Didn’t say a 
word. Head still at half-mast, I retrieved $25 from my wallet, stuck 
it out toward his chest and grunted "The Vibroplex, best I can do." 

He unceremoniously and without expression reached under 
the table, picked up a box, dropped the bug in and took my cash. 
We both smiled, fully confident in our belief that we each got the 
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better of the deal. 

That thing spent five weeks in my shop undergoing more 
cosmetic surgery and receiving more new parts than Raquel...er, 
well, the project is completed. No, it’s not an original any more. 
It hasn’t been that for years. but it is restored accurately and 
faithfully to factory fresh and new--three generations later. And it 
has become an old friend with 70 years in Amateur Radio. 


II: Refinishing 


The technique of japanning is the ancient art of applying a hard, 
brilliant lacquer finish to objects. The term itself is an English one, 
in deference to the superlative craftsmanship of the original 
Oriental practitioners. Modern black "japanning" relies on oven 
heating of mixtures of asphalt, varnishes, oils and turpentine. 
Today, the use of baking enamels has supplanted japanning. 

Here, NIKPR shows us _ step-by-step his method of 
replicating the japan finish on old Vibroplex bugs. 


1. Remove the old finish. Sand with emery 220 then 320, 
or dissolve with lacquer thinner, acetone of MEK. WARNING: 
The original finish contains "litharge", lead monoxide. If sanding, 
avoid breathing the dust or contaminating the household. Dispose 
of used solvents and rags in an appropriate manner. 

2. Clean and degrease surfaces with alcohol (isopropyl or 
methanol). 

3. Thoroughly dry and blow free of all lint and dust. Paint 
in a clean room free of activity and breezes. Temperature should 
be 65-75 degrees F. at moderate humidity. 

4. Always support the key base at least one inch above the 
work surface, from the center; e.g., a one-inch thick piece of 2X4. 
Keep the sides and edges in the open to reduce spray pattern 
turbulence. 

5. I use "Krylon" Glossy Black. This is the closest thing to 
real lacquer that I have found. Don’t use enamels or polyurethane. 

6. Spray the bottom first. Two medium coats should do. 
Apply about 20 minutes apart and allow to set 2-3 hours. 

7. Turn the base over to paint the top and sides. Blow off 
dust and lint again. Spray in long, slow, sweeping paths, 8-12 
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inches away from the work surface. Begin spraying before passing 
over the base and release the valve only after passing the base. 
Never start or stop spraying directly over the base. 

Each pass should be about 2-3 seconds, no more. 
The surface must be uniformly "wet" looking. Achieve this effect 
with the least amount of paint possible. Many light coats are better 
than a few heavy ones. 


Start by painting the sides first. Be careful to get the 
"just wet" look. If runs are going to happen, it will be here. Allow 
to dry 15-30 minutes. If the paint should set for more than an hour 
or so, subsequent coats won’t soften the previous coats, which is 
what achieves the "leveling" effect of japanning. 

Repeat applications to the sides and top 6-10 times, 
or until the japan lacquered effect is achieved. 

8. Put the base away in a quiet, warm place for a week or 

more. 


Bob Butt, NIKPR, 8 Little Fawn Drive, Shelton CT 06484. 
Part I is excerpted from an article originally appearing in the 
August 1992 issue of the VARA VIEWS, newsletter of the Valley 
Amateur Radio Association of Derby, CT. Part II is extracted from 
NIKPR’s work-in-progress "Telegraph Keys: Identification and 
Restoration." Photo by author. 
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KEYS IN UNIFORM 


I hope Walt Hutchens (KJ4KV; the writer of the "Electric 
Radio in Uniform" column in Electric Radio magazine) appreciates 
the flattery in my imitating his column head. But enough of that; 
let’s get started on this first of our military keys column with an 
overview of the US nomenclature, and a TVC exclusive history- 
making list of all of the Signal Corps "J" keys. 

By military keys, I mean keys that are made to government 
specifications for its armed forces. During the nineteenth century, 
the services typically used commercial items. But since the early 
decades of this century, the term generally precludes off-the shelf 
commercial keys. The breakdown of US military keys is commonly 
between "Navy" keys and (Army) "Signal Corps" keys. 

Navy keys begin with the SE nomenclature after the 
organization of the Bureau of Steam Engineering on July 1 1910. 
The Bureau was responsible for providing radio equipment 
specifications. Some keys were made by outside manufacturers, 
such as the large SE86 flameproof made by Marconi. Others were 
made at the Boston Navy Yard, which was assigned responsibility 
for keys and condensers. 


SE-144, mfg. by Machinery Div., 
Boston Navy Yard. WW7P Collection 
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In 1916 the Navy adopted the contractor code system. This 
used an initial "C" followed by a manufacturer’s designation, and 
appended a numerical key code. Example: the CQ-1213 by 
International Radio Telegraph Co. (a flameproof key with winker 
light, similar to the Signal Corps J-7.) Later, the key code was 
standardized to the 26000-series numbers, giving us keys such as 
the small flameproof CJB-26003-A by Jesse Bunnell. 

The Signal Corps keys bear the well-known "J" 
nomenclature. The best-known of the Signal Corps keys is probably 
the J-38, which was dumped onto the surplus market after WWII 
and sold for a dollar and less to thousands of new hams in the 
1950’s. We'll take a look at how many different J keys were made 
in a moment. 

Starting in 1943, these separate nomenclature systems gave 
way to the Joint Army-Navy Nomenclature System (AN System) 
for all new equipment. But note that existing items continued to be 
made and marked for some time under the earlier nomenclature. 

The AN nomenclature is today known as the Joint 
Electronics Type Designation System (JETDS). Under JETDS, 
keys (and other keying devices) carry the unit indicator KY. 
(Miscellaneous telegraph apparatus carry the indicator TH.) Thus 
the old Signal Corps J-45 leg key appears today as KY-116/U (as 
well as under some other KY numbers). 

That’s a brief summary of US military key nomenclature. 
Now the Vail Correspondent is proud to present the most complete 
list of Signal Corps "J" keys ever published in one place. The 
initial J- has been omitted, and variations (-A, etc.) are not 
included. Here goes: 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 10 11 
EZ 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 
pip 23 24 25 26 Zt 28 29 30 
31 32 33 34 30 36 Bt 38 40 
4] 43 44 45 46 47 48 51 


Each of the keys on this list has been either seen by me, or 
is found in one or more of the documents referenced below. So 
these keys exist. Were J-8, 9, 13, 39, 42, 49 and 50 ever made? 
If not, the list is complete. But if you have any of these missing 
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Navy CQ-1213 (same as Signal Corps J-7) 


keys, please send a description (with photo) and any information on 
the equipment it was used with. --WIIMQ. 


References: Navy history and nomenclature: History of 
Communications-Electronics in the United States Navy by Capt. 
L.S. Howeth, USN (Ret) (US Government Printing Office, 1963). 
Navy "C" codes: "Electronic Military Equipment, Naval Equipment 
MAnufacturers" by F.W. Chesson, AWA Review, Vol. 7 (1992). 
Signal Corps J keys: "The Telepgraph Key" [sic], undated 
monograph by Theodore F. Wise (Director, US Army Signal Corps 
Museum). Storage Catalog, Signal Corps, USGPO, October 1920. 
Signal Supply Catalog (SIG 3), Headquarters, Army Service Forces, 
I August 1944. Supply Catalog SC 5805-IL, Headquarters, 
Department of the Army, January 1965. AN and JETDS history and 
nomenclature: MIL-STD-196, rev. D, January 1985. Thanks also 
to Murray Willer VE3FRX; John Elwood WW7P, and Howell 
Babbitt W3IDO. 
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unclassified ads 


Support TVC: run your sell/trade ad 
here first. Next deadline, Sept. 1. 


Wanted: Nameplate for Lionel J-36 
bug. Jim, KITMJ. (207) 778-3826. 


Trade late deluxe Blue Racer, 
Vibroplex J-36, Champions, Logan 
515. Seeking Twin Lever, WWII 
Deluxe Original & Blue Racer (gray 
bases), mint gray-base Lightning 
Bug. Randy Cole, KN6W, 1216 S. 
Alvira, LA CA 90035. (213) 939- 
9847. 


For sale: Signal Electric landline 
relay model SW-37, all original 
condition, excellent. Will trade for 
a Swan 500CX or Swan 750CW 
with power supply. Del, W8KJP, 
4439 Gatlin Grove Drive, Orlando 
FL 32812. 


Wanted: your duplicate keys. 
Model X, Double Lever, Early 
Original and Martin Keys. Also 
want Standard Blue Racer and 
Martin Junior. David Holley, 
AASMO, 2332 South 34th St., 
Abilene TX 79605. (915) 695-5783. 


Trade James Millen’s personal 
QCWA pin (engraved W1HRX), for 
1934 Mac Key (SN in 5400 range) 
Tom, WIIMQ, "the McElroy 
collector", 120 Great Rd, Maynard 
MA 01754. (508) 897-2226. 


McElroy Super Stream Key S-600, 
exc cond (label in fair cond), $375 
plus McElroy plastic streamkey or 
chrome streamkey w/ label, in exc. 


cond. Pete Malvasi, WB2BYQ, 75 
Church St., Ramsey NJ 07446. 
(201) 818-4311. 


Telegraph keys and apparatus, very 
old radios and electronica wanted. 
Constantly changing list of over 250 


"keys to trade available for SASE. 


Russian keys for sale. Tom Perera, 
K2DCY, 11 Squire Hill Rd, N 
Caldwell NJ 07006. 


Trade Mon-Key, sounders, relays, 
for keys or bugs. What do you 
have? Dave Pennes, WA3LKN, 
7410 Noel Rd, Indianapolis IN 
46278-1516. 


For Sale: New mint condition 
Electric Specialty bugs, and Ham 
operator keys made by same 
company. Also have all parts 
needed for bugs and keys. Jim 
Hess, 521 2nd St. SE, Dyersville 
IA 52040. (319) 875-7931. 


Trade bug BK100 Hi Mound for 
over [sic] bug; also want bugs for 
my collection. FDITFS, Boris 
Real, Box 49, 59730 Solesmes 
France. 


key clicks 


Letters will be published as space 
permits, and may be edited. 


[Re WB4NNC’s suggestion of a key 
price guide, TVC no. 3 key clicks.] 
Please never make a price list--as 
this would do extreme harm to 
collectors. Tell all, live and learn-- 
good eyes and ears are much better 
choices. Brad Wilson, KAIGDG. 


Received all three issues in good 
shape. This will become the key 
magazine of collectors. 

It is not necessary to mail my 
issue by air mail as it doesn’t really 
speed anything up, just use regular 
postage. Denis Taylor (Canada) 

The savings for ground postage 
is negligible, so airmail is used. 
Non-U.S. subscribers receive their 
copies by air, so as not to be ata 
disadvantage when responding to 
ads. Our concern is not with 
speeding things up, but with not 
slowing things down.-W1IMQ. 


I’m gathering all the information I 
can about Mel Hanson W6MFY and 
his Melehan Valiant fully-automatic 
mechanical keys. Any information 
would be appreciated, particularly 
info about key production before 
1942 and after 1948, people who 
knew W6MFY during WWII, and 
information about the "Schultz 
Machine and Tool" connection. 

I’m also compiling a serial 
number list, and I’d like to hear 
from any Melehan owners I haven’t 
already contacted. Randy Cole, 
KN6W, 1216 S. Alvira, Los Angeles 
CA 90035. 


There is one thing I have never seen 
in print, and that is how do we 
replace missing contact points on 
Vibroplex paddles? I am referring 
to the Vibrokeyer; the dit contact 
on the back was missing and needed 
to be replaced. 


Vibroplex, of course, sells the . 


contact by itself ($3.00), but they 
say in their info to buy the whole 
assembly ($13.00) if you do not 
have the means to attach the new 
contact. Wes Spence, AC5K. 


Wes explained that the "whole 
assembly" includes the screw and 
post. Once assembled, the screw — 
cannot be removed from the post 
due to the size of the point. 

The screw has a hole in the 


end, the contact point has a pin 
protrusion. A chat with Barbara at 


the factory revealed that the point is 
press-fit to the screw; no solder is 
used. An arbor press is used, but 
simpler tools may also work. 

As for removing a worn point, 
back the screw out of the post and 
the point should pop off.-WIIMQ. 


Repair and replacement parts are of 


concern to me as I try to restore ~ » 


some of the Bunnell keys and 
sounders. Seems like the sending 
and the [circuit closer] knobs are 
missing quite often. Does anyone 
have these, and the brass adjustment 
screws and nuts, available? Bob 
Solomon (Illinois). 

Joe Jacobs (60 Seaview 
Terrace, Northport NY 11768; tel. 
(516) 261-1576) acquired the 
inventory of J.H. Bunnell & Co. a 
couple of years ago, and may have 
the parts you need.-W1IMQ. 


update 


Pat Mahone (Alabama) learned from 
the Vibroplex factory (1-800- 
AMATEUR) that you can order a 
Presentation model with the old- 
style adjustable mainspring--if you 
ask for it. (See TVC no. 3, p. 15.) 
Seems they have some old stock 
parts left over from the 833 
Broadway days. The best part: 
There’s no extra charge. -WIIMQ. 
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